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HERE is this obvi- 
ous and material 
difference in the 
condud of nature, 
with regard to mao 
and other animals, 

: . ip - that, having endued 
the former with a fublime celeftial 
fpirit, and having given him an af- 
finity with fuperior Beings, fhe al- 
lows not fuch noble faculties to lie 
lethargic or idle; but urges him, 
by neceflity, to employ, on every 





_ emergency, his urmoft art and in- 


duftry. Brute creatures have many 
of their neceflities fupplied by na- 
ture, being cloathed and armed by 
this beneficent Parent of all things; 
and, where their own induftry is 
requifite on any occafion, nature, 
by implanting inflinéts, itill fup- 
plies them-with the art, and guides 
them to their good, by her unerring 
precepts. But man, expofed naked 
and indigent to the rude elements, 
rifes flowly from thar helplefs ftate, 
by the care and vigilance of his 
parents ; and, havin attained his 
utmoft growth sad perfection, 
reaches only a capacity ot fubfiiting 
by his own care and vigilance. E- 
very thing is fold to fkill and la- 
bour, and, where nature furnifhes 
the materials, they are ftill rude 
and unofinifhed, till. induiftry, ever 
active and intelligent, refines them 
from their brute ftate, and fits them 
for human ufe and convenience. 
Acknowledge, therefore, O man, 
the beneficence of nature, for fhe 
has given thee that intelligence 
that fupplies all thy neceffities. Buc 
lex not indoleace, under the falle 


‘als for thefe taients to work upon : 


—~ =_ 


— 


appearance of gratitude, perfuade 


thee to reft contented with ner pre- 


fents. Wouldeit thou recurn to the 
raw herbage for thy food, to the 


-Open {ky for thy covering, and to 


ftones and clubs for thy defence a. 
gainit che ravenous animal: of the 
defart? Then return alfo to thy 
favage manners, to thy timorous 


‘{uperitition, to thy brutal ipno- 


rance ; and fink thyfelf below thofe 
animals, whole condiudnh thou ad- 
mireit, and wouldeft fo fondly imi- 
tate. 

Thy kind parent, Nature, having 
given thee art and intelligence, has 
filled the whole globe with materi. 


Hearken to her voice, whch fo 
plainly tells thee, that thou thy- 
felf fhouldeit alfo be the objeét of 
thy induftry, ana that by art and 
attention thou canit siohe acquire 
that ability, which will raife inee 


.to thy proper itation in the univerfe. 
. Behold the artitan, who couiverts 


a rude and thapelefs :um ' 
noble metal, aad, moulding pe 
metal by his cunning hands; cre. 
ates, as it were by magic, every 
weapon for his defence, and ever 
uienfil for his convenience. He 
-has not this skill trom Nature: Ute 
and practice have taught. it hit 3 
and, if thou wouldeit emulate pis 
fuccefs, thou muit follow his labo 
rious footiteps. . 
But, while thou ambitiouf? 
reit to the perfectin, thy bog! 
powers and faculties, wouldeit thon 
meanly oveglect thy ming, and, fy 
a prepollereus floth, leave }; till 
rude and uncultivated, -as ir Mn 
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to 
from the hands of nature? Far be 
{uch folly and segligence from eve- 
ry rational Being. If nature has 
been frugal in ber gifts and endow- 
ments, there is the more need of 
artto fupply her defects. If the 
has been generous and liberal, kno 
that fhe ttill expels induftry an 
application on our parts, and re- 
venges herfelf, in proportion to 
our negligent ingratitude, The 
richeft genius, like the moft fertile 
foil, when uncultivated, fhoots up 
into the rankeft weeds, and, in- 
fiead of vines and olives for the 
pleafure and ufe of man, produees 
to its flothful owner the moft abun- 
dant crop of porfons. 

The great end of all human in- 
duftry 1s the attainment of happi- 
nefs. For this were aris invented, 
{ciences cultivazed, Jaws ordained, 
and focietics modelled, by the pro- 
foundeft wifdom of Patriots and 
Leziflators. Even the lonely fa- 
vage, who lies expofed to the incle- 
mency of the elements, and the 
fury of wild beafis, forgets not for 
a moment this grand object of his 
Being. Ignorant as he is of every 
art of life, he keeps ftill in view the 
end of all thofe arts, and eagerly 
feeks for felicity amidit that dark- 
nefs with which he is environed, 
But, as muchas the wildeft favage 
is inferior to the polifhed citizen 
who, under the protection of laws, 
enjoys every convenience that in- 
duftry has invented, fo much is this 
citizen himfelf inferior to the man 
of virtue, and the true philofopher, 
who governs his appetites, fubdues 
his paflions, and has Jearned, from 
Reafon, to fet a juft value on every 
parfuixs and enjoyment. For, is 
there an art and apprenticefhip re- 
quifite for every other attainment, 
and is there no art of life, no rules, 
nO precepts. to direét us in this 
principal concern ? Can no parti- 
cular pleafure be attained without 
fkill, and can the whole be regulat- 


_ed, without refletion or .intetii- 
_ gence, by the blind guide of appe- 


tite and infin& ? Surely, then, no 
miftakes are ever committed .ia this 
affair; but every man, however 
diffolure and negligent, proceeds in 
the puriuit cf happinefs with as 
Wnerring a motion, as that which 
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the celeftial bodies obferve, when, 
a — —_ a the Al- 
mighty, they roll a the ethereal 
plains. But, if miftakes be often, 
inevitably committed, let us re- 
gifter thefe miftakes, let us confi- 
der their caufes, let us weigh their 
importance, let us enquire for their 
remedies: When, from this, we 
have fixed ali the rales of condue, 
we aré philofophers ; when we have 
reduced thefe’ rules to pradtice, we 

are fages: 

Like many fadordinate eartife, 
employed to form the feveral wheels 
and {prings of 4 mathine, fuch are 
thofe who excel in all the particu- 
lar arts of life: cle is the mafter- 
workman, who pats thofe feveral 
parts together, moves them aceor- 
ding to juft harmony and propor- 
tion, and produces true felicity, 
> the refult of their contpiring or 

er. : 

While you have fuch an ee 
objcét in view, thall that labour an 
attention, which are requifite to the 
attaining your end, ever feem bur- 
denfome and intolerable? Know 
that this labour itfelf is the chief 
ingredient of the felicity to which 
you afpire, and chat every enjoy- 
ment becomes infipid and diftafle- 
ful, when not acquired by trave 
and fatigue. See the hardy hunters 
rife from their downy couches, 
fhake off the flumbers that fii 
weigh down their heavy eye-lids, 
and ¢’re Aurora.las yet covered the 
heavens with her flaming mantle, 
haften to the foreft. They leave be- 
hind, in their own houfes, and in 
the ap Oe plains, animals of 
every kind, whofe fict furnithes 
the moft delicious fare, and which 
ofter themfelves to the faral ftroke. 
Laborious man difdains fo eafy a 
purchaf : He feeks fora prey that 
hides itfelf from bis fearch, or 
flies from his purfait, or defends 
itfelf from his violence. _ 
ing exeried.in the chace every pa 
fion of the mind, and every mem- 
ber of the body, he then finds the 
charms of repole, and with joy 
compares its pleafures to thofe of 
his engacing dabours. 

And can vigorous indaftry give 
pleafure to the purfuit even of the 
mok werthliefs prey , which fie- 
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quently efca pes our toils? And can- 
not the Tame indaftry render the 
cultivation of our mind, the mo- 
derating of our paffions, the inlight- 
€ning of our Reafon, an agreeable 
gerapation 5 while we are every day 
fenfible of our progrefs, and behold 
out inward features and counte- 
fiance brightenifg inceffantly with 
ew Charms ? Begin by curing your- 
elf of this lethargic indolence; 
the tafk is not difficult, you need 
but tafte the fweets of honeft la- 
boar, Proceed to learn tlic jaf 
value of every purfuic ; long findy 
1s not tequifite: Compare, though 
bat for once, the mind to the body, 
Virtue ‘to fortune, and glory to 
pleafure ; you will then fee the ad- 
vantages of Induftry, you will then 
be fenfible what are the proper ob- 
jects of it. 

In vain do you feek repofe from 
beds of rofes ; in vain do you hope 
for enjoyment from the mof delici- 
Ous wines and fruits; your indo} 
Ience itfelf becomes a fatigue, your 
pleafure itfelf creates difguit. The 
mind, unexercifed, finds every de- 
light infipid and loathfome; and, 
$i: yet the body, full of noxious 
Sumours, feels the torments of its 
multiplied difeafes, your nobler 
part is fenfible of the invading 
potion, and feeks in vain to relieve 
ts anxiety by new pleafures, which 
flill augment the fatal malady. __ 

_ I need not tell you, that, by this 
eager puriuit of pleafure, you more 
and more expofe yourfelf to fortune 
and accidents, and rivet your affec- 
tions on external objects, which 
¢hance may, in a mament, favifh 
from you. I fhall fuppofe, that your 
indulgent ftars favour you {till with 
the enjoyment of your riches and 
offefhons: I prove to you, that, 
even i the midft of your luxurious 
pleafurés, you aré unhappy; and 
that, by too much indulgence, you 
are incapable of cnjoying what 
profperous fortune ftiil allows you 
to pofiels, "ee 

But, furely, the inftability of for- 
tune is a confideration not to be 
overlooked, or negiccted. Happi- 
nefs cannot poflibly exift, where 
there is no Peocte i and fecurity 
can have no place, where fortune 
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has any dominion. Though thag 
unftable deity fhould not exert her 
rage againft you, the dread of ie 
woald {till torment you, would dif- 
turb your flumbers, haunt your 
dreams, and throw a damp on the 
jollity of your moft delicious ban- 
quets. 

T he temple of wifdom is feated 
On a rock, above the rage of the 
fighting elements, and inacceffible 
to all the malice of man. The 
rolling thunder breaks below ; and 
thofe more terrible initruments of 
human fury reach not to fo fublime 
a height. The fage, while he 
breathes that ferene air, looks down 
with pleafure, mixed with compaf. 
fion, on the errors of miftaken more 
tals, who blindly feek for the true 
path of life, and purfue riches, no- 
bility, honour, or power for genu- 
iné felicity. The er part he 
beholds difappointed of their fond 
willies ; fome lament, that, having 
Once pofleffed the obje& of their 
defires, it is ravifhed from them by 
envious fortune ; and ali complain, 
that even their own vows, though 
granted, cannot give them happi- 
nefs, or relieve the anxiety of their 
diftraéted minds. 

But does the fage preferve him- 
felf always inthis philofophic in- 
difference, and reft contented with 
laménting the miferies of mankind, 
without ever employing himfelf 
for their relief? Does he conftantly 
indulge this fevere wifdom, which, 
by pretending to elevate him above 
human accidents, does in reality 
harden his heart, and render him 
carelefs of the interefts of mankind, 


and of syn No: He knows, - 


that, in this fullen apathy, neither 
true wifdom nor true happinefs is 
tobe found. He feels too ftrongly 
the charm of the focial affetions, 
ever to countera&t io fweet, fo na- 
tural, fo virtuous a propenfity. E- 
ven when, bathed in tears, he ja. 
ments the miferies of the human 
race, of his country, of his friends, 
and unable to give fuccour, can on= 
ly relieve them by compaifion, he 
yet rejoices in the generous difpo- 
fition, and feels a fatisfaétion fu- 
rior to that of the moft indulged 
enfes. So engaging are the fenti- 
i 2 ments 
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ments: of -humanity, that they 
brighten up the very face of for- 
row, & operate like the sun, whi b, 
fhining on a dufky cloud or falling 
rain, paints on them the moft glori- 
gus colours, tha: are :o be found in 
the whole c'rcle of nature. 

But it is not here alone; that the 
focial virtues difplay their energy ; 
with whatever ingredient you mix 
them, they arc iil] predominant. 
As forrow cannot overcome them, 
fo neither can fenfual pieafure ob- 
feure them.. The joys. of love, 
however furious and tumultuous, 
banifh oor the tender fentiments of 
fympathy and affeétion, They even 
derive.their chicf influence from 
that generqus pailion; and, when 
prefented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind, but Jaflitude and 
dilpuft. Behold the fprightly ce- 
bauchee who profeffes a contempt 
of al] other pleafares but chofe of 
wine and jollity: Separate him from 
his companions, like a {park froma 
fire, where before it contributed to 
the gencral blaze, his alacrify fud- 
denly extioguifhes; and, though 
furrounded with every other means 
of delignt, he loaths the f{yumptuous 
banquet, and prefers even the moft 
abilract itudy and ipeculation, as 
more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the focial paffions never af- 
ford {uch craufporting pleafures, or 
make ip glorious an appearance In 
the ey.s bothcf God & man, as when 
fhakine off every eacthly mixture, 
they affocia.e themfelves with the 
fentiments of virtue, and prompt 
us to laudable and worthy actions. 
As harmouious colours mutually 
give and receive a luftre by their 
fiiendly union, fo do thofe enno- 
bling ientiments of the human 
mind. See the triumph of nature 
in parental affe@ion; What felfith 
paflion, whatfenfual delights area 
match iorit, whethera man Cxvits 
in the profpe ity and virtue of his 
offspring, or flies to their fuccour 
through the moft threatening and 
tremendous dangers ? 

P.oceed ftill in purifying the 
generous paflion, you will fil the 
more admire ns fhining glorits, 
What charms are there in the har- 


mony of minds, and in a friendthip 


fcunde! on mutual efteem: and graq 
titude! What fatisfaction in reliev- 
ing the diftreffed. in comfoiting the 
affiitted, in raifing the fallen, and 
in ttopping the career of cruel for- 
tune, or Of more cruel man, in their 
infults over the good and virtuous ¢ 
But what fupreme joy in the vitto- 
ries over vice as well as mifery, 
when, by virtuous example, or wife 
exhortation, our fellow-creatures 
are taught to govern their paflions, 
reform their vices, and fubdve their 
worft enemies, which inhabit with- 
in their own bofoms ! 

But thefe objects are ftill too li- 
mited for the human mind, which, 
being of a celeftial origin, fwells 
with the divineft and moft inlarged 
affections, and, carrying his atten- 
tion beyond kindred and acquaine 
tance extends its benevolent wifhes 
to the moft diftant pofterny. Ie 
views liberty and laws as the fource 
o! human happinefs, and devotes 
itfelf, with the utmoft alacrity, to 
their guardianfhip and proieétion. 
Toils, dangers, death itfelf carry 
their charms, when we brave them 
for the public good; and ennioble 
that Being, which we generoufly 
facrifice for the interefts’ of our 
country. Happy the man, whom 
indulgent fortune allows to pay to 
virtue what he owes to nature, and 
to make a genercus gift of what 
muft, otherwife, be ravifhed from 
him by cruel neceffity, 

In the true fage and patriot are 
united whatever can diftinguith hu- 
man nature, or elevate mortal man 
to a relemblance with the Divi- 
niy: The fofteft benevolence 
the mott undaunted refolution, 
the tcndereft fentiments, the moft 
fublime love of virtue, all thefe 
animate fucceflively his tranfported 
boiom. Whar fatistaétion, when 
he looks within, to find the moft 
turbulent patlons tuned into a jutt 
harmony and concord, and every 
jarring {found banifhed from this in- 
chaning mufic! If the contempla- 
tion even of inanimate beauty be fo 
delighttul ; if it ravifhes the fenfes, 
even when it appears in foreign ob- 
jtGisy What muft be the effeds of 
moral Beau'y ? And what influence 
mult a¢have, when it embeilithes 

or 
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our own mind, and is tae refult 
of our own refie&tion & induftry ? 
But where is the reward of virtue? 
And what recompence has nature 
provided for fuch important facri- 
fices, as thofe of life and fortune, 
which we muft often make toit? 
Oh, fons of earth ! Are you igno- 

| rant of the value of this celettial 





Miftrefs ? And do you meanly in- 
quire for her portion, when you 
| obferve her genuine charms ? But 
. know, that nature has been indul- 
| gent to human weaknefs, and has 
not leftthis favourite child naked 

and unendowed.: She has provided 

~ Virtue with the richeft dowry; bat, 

| being careful, left the allurements 
of intereft fhould engage fuch fui- 

tors, as were infenfible of the na- 

t tive worth of fo divine a beauty, fhe 
. has wifely provided, that this dow. 
ry can have no charms, but in the 
| eyes of thofe who are already tranf- 





| ported with the love of virtue. 
Glory is the portion of virtue, the 
{weet ik of honourable toils, 
the triumphant crown, that covers 
the thoughtful head of the difinte- 
refted patriot, or the dufty brow of 
the victcrious warrior. Elevated 
by fo fublime a prize, the man of 
virtue looks down with contempt 
on ali the allurements of pleafure, 
and ali the menaces of danger. 
Death itfelf lofes its terrors, when 
he confiders that its dominion ex 
tends only over a part of him, and 
that, in fpite of death and time. 
the rage of the elements, andthe 
endleis vicifitudes of human affairs, 
he is affured of an immortal tame 
among all the fons of men. 


A View of Po.sticay Letrers 
avbich have appeared in the Public 


Papers. 
A Writer, in the Weftminfter 
Journal, fays, ** Tho’ a number 


| of people affect to difbelieve every 

report of a coalition between Lord 
Chatham and the Ear! of Bute, ne- 
verchele{s if the moit ftrenuous ad- 
mirer of the former will give him- 
felf the trouble of enquiring but 
very flightly into the preient changes 
of our Minifters, he will find jutt 
the fame fet of officers coming again 
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into power, which were employed 
under the unpopular Favourite, 
and which were at that time cone . 
demned by Lord Chatham himéelf, 
as ignorant at leaft, if not whol- 
ly regardlefs of the public wele. 
are, ———-—-=———-T am very far from 
giving into the general opinion 
which is ennértsined of Lord Bute ;. 
and very far from fuppofing that he 
may not be a polite fenfible man, a 
good fubject, and a fincere well- 
wifher to his country. I am fure,. 
univerfaliy as he was detefted dor- 
ing his Adminiftration, we have had 
no Miniftry fince, unlefs Lord Rocke 
ingham’s, which deferved a greater 
fhare of the public efteem, or manie. 
fefted a lefs inclination to increafe 
the burdens of the public. For thofe 
reafons I am no way endeavouring 
to infinuate, that a true friend to 
the nation might not with the 
ftricteft propriety be conneéted. 
with Lord Bute. All that aftonithes 
me is, that Lord Chatham, after 
openly declaring in an auguft Af- 
fembly, that ** He wanted wifdom, 
and held fentiments repugnant to 
liberty,” fhould now think of em- 
ploying the very Minifters which he 
employed, and who cannot be fup-. 
pofed proper perfons to condua& the 
bufinefs of the nation, who could 
ftoop to aé&t under a man of little 
fenfe and dangerous principles. 





Lord Bute has icarcely got more . 


intellectual force or more patriotic 
opinions fince his abdication of of- 
fice, and therefore the Earl of Cha- 
tham furnifhes very ftrong argu- 
ments againit himfelf, by quarrel- 
ling with his old friends, and patch- 
ing up a reconciliation with the 


friends of that celebrated Noble. 


man. 

The Earl of Chatham however, 
is a true Englifhman, in one thing 
he js all contradiétion and incon- 
fittency-——He is called in to fix 
a permament Miniftry, and he 


changes his Officers every week, he 
is called in to mitigate the diftreffes" 


of the nation, and he loads it with 
additional burdens, he is called in to 
obtaia us a redrefs from the infulrs 


which we haye received from the 


creatures Of our own formation 
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the Porcuguefe, and ne fuffers them 
to. load us with additional wrongs ; 
hay the very ranfom of the Manillas 
about which he himfelf fo long and 
fo repeatedly harrangued, is as Much 
nevlected under his own Adini- 
nifiration asever it was, fince the 
conclafionof the war ; what then 
arethe mighty advantages, which 
we have derived trom his laft ad- 
vancement tothe Miniftry ? What 
woncerful benefits has his Jalt ace 
ceflion t0 power produced to the 
kingdom ? His friends ar firft de- 
fired as to wait, and we have waited 
accordingly a confiderable time, 
t alas we are ftill to wait, and in 
aii probability we may continue in 
this difagréeab!e fta:e of expectation, 
till he is feized with another popu- 
la fit of paffion, and throws u 
his €mployment to acquire a fre 
fhete of credit with his coun- 
try. 
_ People talk what a happinefs it 
18, to have rhe astional bufinefs 
under the direftien of a perfonage 
endued with Lord Chatham's ex- 
traordinary abilities ; that his 
Lordfhipis a man of extenfive ca- 
pacity I thall readily grant, and ’tis 
wpon that very account, I am fo 
concemed at his impeding the 
Conacils of the kingdom, where 
they ought to receive every affif- 
tance from his advice ; and fo of- 
fgnded at- his. encreafing the debts 
of the public by unneceffary pen- 
fron's vt his friends, when he ought 
to embrace every opportunity of 
leffening the hondihdenanben of 
pores already granted fo mani- 
eftly injurious to the welfare of the 
kingdom :——Lord Bute’s Admi- 
mintitration, was ridiculed by all 
the world, tor an idle affectation of 


csconomy in trifles, when eflentials: 


were glaringly negleéted. But furely 
the moit moderate degree of pru- 
dence is much better than a wild 
prodigality therefore though we 
dughed at the Favourite for poffef- 
se kobe bearer of this virtue, we 
uh muc ropriety com 
mend the Earl of Gia for hav- 
ng none a alle P 
At 33 really ijurprifing that the 
ptople of Répland, me they fo 
eontinually fee all the public: {pi- 
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rited profeilions Of thétir patriots 
founded upon the medaeft princi- 
ples of felf-interc®, thould ever psy 
the leaft regard to the h arangues of 
the moft plaufible Orator, or ever 
ofce think of fupporting his caufe 
even in repugnance to the abfolute 
fenfe of their own convidtion—But 
I don’t know how it is when men 


have once been led to acaiire any 


particular character, they look vpoa 
it as aderogation of their own un- 
derftandings ever to change their 
fentiments ; better pleafed to be 
taxed with the grofieft dezree of 
obitinacy, than the ~ yee error in 
judgment, they thin themfelves 
obliged to fupport all the inconfif- 
rencies of their idol, and go on in 
the commifion of a_ thoufand 
abfurdities thro’ a ridiculous dif- 
inclination of acknowledging the 
firft one, 

For my own part, no man was 
a. flronger admirer of Lord Cha- 
tham, at his firft poring Ss in life, 
than myfelf ; I remember perfe@tly 
well the firft fpeech he ever madé 
in the Houfe of Commons, andl 
dined in company with him the 
very day——But the moment [ 


found him contradiéting at one, 
time the principles which he moft 


ftrenuoufly fupported at another, [ 
gave him up; and continued my 
eiteem no longer than he preferved 
his ftability. Tine him like a large 
fhip in a boifterous fea, powerful, 
but unfteady, and therefore would 
not pin my opinion of national 
meafures on his fleeve, becaufe he 


had no conftant opinion whatloever — 


of his own. 
For. thefe reafons I am forry to 


fee my countrymen ftill fo infatu-" 


ated, asto expect any thing from 
this great man, fince they have al- 
ready been fo often difappiated in 
their expectations, They will teil 


me, perhaps, that he fav’d this. 


kingdom in the laft war ; but I will 
tell themthat he ruined us by che 
immenfe, the flapendous moun- 
tain of debt which he threw upon 
vs during that memorable period, 
fo chat our fafety was in a manner 
purchased by our abfolute deftruc- 
tion ; however, I am not for reaping 
vp pat inftances of his inconfilten- 
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cy, fo much as I am for raifing him 
to a fenfible foliicitude for the pub. 
lic good, now the power i» again 
truited, in bishands, If he exerts 
it now ashe Ought to co, his courle 
will ve fiuifhed as glarjoufly as it 
was begun, and his country wil) 
remember nothing but the fhining 
part of, his character. 


4 Letter from a Gentleman travelling 
in Italy ta his Friend in England, 

. giving an Account of the uriofties 
of Nature he Jaw in the Cabinet of 
Aldrowandus, at Bologna. 


(Goxtinued Srom Page 44.) 
(yp HE firt among thefe ftrangely 


.* figured bodies, the mof un- 
certain as to their origins are the 
Belemnites, the Daétyli Id 21 of the 
ancients, {o called from their re. 
fembling. fingers. There is great 
variety in thefe ; but the maft wni- 
verfal form is conic.. They are a 
little larger than a man’s thumb, 
and the length of a finger, but what 
js moft amazing is, that they are 
hollow at the larger end, and con- 
tain a kind of concomeraied hhell, 
like that of the nautilus, and the 
two laft. defcribed kinds ; and that 
this very kind of thell-fith, which is 
found. fo locked and fafiened in 
this hollow, that it feems as if a 
part of the belemnite is found in 
the fame, or at the utmoft in a ve 

like {pecies much larger, and loofe 
io earth, or bedded in the. uimal 
white ftone. The petrified olives 
of mount Carmel. The petrified 
melons, concerning which fo much 
has been faid, and fo many mira- 
cles imagined to account for their 
produdtion, are no more than ,lo- 
bular or hollow mafics of ftanc, 
like thofe of many ocher parts of 
the world, in the fides of, the ca- 
vities of which there grow fhort 
cryftals. Thefe olives, as they are 
cailed, of the fame place, have no 
more.to do with the vegetable world 
for their origin, than the imaginary 
melons. Thefe are of the number 
of the parts of animals which make 
the furniture of the laft drawer of 
the cabinet of Aldrovand ; they are 
thef{pines or prickles of a. peculiar 
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kind of fea echinus ; j!l charaétered 
indeed under the name af {pine} 
fince they are not prickly, but they 
grow on the ivrface of one kind of 
echinus, as thofe which ere tru 
{piaes do on that of another, a 
anfwer many if noi all, of the iame 
pu:patss. The antrochi, o: arms 
of che Magellantia ftar- ath, or fome 
kindred fpecies, for fuca they cere 
talaly are, the rock plants, as they 
are Called appea: alfo in amazing 
number in this afferrment ; they 
are round and columnar. Near 
them flood the collectian of the 
alteriz, of flar-fones, columnar 
alfo but not rouna, byt angulated, 
both the one and the ather ot chefe 
haye the column of their joints, 
fixed to onc another by the encs¢ 
and the joints both of the one.an 
the ogher are at times found fepae 
rate. flere are inilanées in abun- 
dance .of both itates of each, and 
that in an almoit infinite variety 
forms and fizes. It is moredificult 
to fay what is the animal to which 
this aiteria belongs then to give at 
leaft a very well fupported conjecs 
ture as.to a Origin of the others. 
The arms of that peculiar far-fith 
are fo extremely like them, that the 
are evidently cither the fame, cro 
avery iimilar {pecies ; but we know 
nothing in living nature that is like 
tothe afleria. Ail we have to judge 
of its origin form is, that "tis lomee 
times found affixed at the bafe te 
an angulated cruftaceous body, 
Yeeming alfo of the flar-fith, or elie 
of the echinus kind. There are 
three fine {pecimens of afteria thus 
fixed among thofe preferved in this 
moft avguit Muizum, and they 
evince its having been part of fome 
cruftaceous fifth, tho’ of a fpecies 
moft probably unknown inits re- 
cent itate to all the world, Thus 
clofes the amazing iummary of 
the contents of this partof the Al- 
drovandine Mufzaum, 
. The door of awa book-cafe were 
next.morning thrown Open tows as 
entered. Iewascompleatly filled; they 
did not contain words but pictures, 
or fomewhat more than pictures, 
examples of things they were tore- 
prefent tothe eye. In thefe were 
arranged 


















































































arranged in fome degree of order 
the vegetables of every kingdom of 
the earth. Before we were enter- 
tained with the firft of the volumes, 
our eyes were direéted to an ar- 
rangement of the vegetable tribes, 
incapable of being reduced into the 
form of figures, difpoled naked, or 
under glaffes on the front of the 
adjoining fhelves. Among thele we 
faw the brainftone and the ftar-ones 
of the fea, {carce allowed to be 
vegetables. Maffes of thefe led 
to the fewer fhrubs of red and 
white coral, more emulous of the 
form of plants, though fill without 
their foliage or their colour. From 
thefe we afcended to the harder 
fhrubs of the feas produce: We 
faw what has been called black co- 
ral; we faw a multitude of elegant 
forms, rcd, brown, and jetty, parc 
naked, and part covered with ftarry 
incruftations of a white coralline, 
and almoft ftony matter. From 
thefe the fyitem was continued to 
the firit of the vafl feries of volumes. 
In this we faw on every page, dif- 
pofed in manner of a picture, fome 
beautiful fea plant of the fofter 
kind, preffed flat on the white leaf, 
-and fixed by a clean cement. Its 
whole form, and in oe meafure 
its colouring, was preferved : atthe 
diftance of a few paces it appeared 
apicture. In this form was the 
whole vegetable world arranged. 
‘The firft volume contained - the im- 
menfe train of the fuci and algas, 
the fea wrecks, fea moffes, and co- 
rallines. Here we faw the beautiful 
fucus of the Cape, the Coralline 
mimicking the lobfters horn, the 
dulefch erculent to the wild Scot, 
and the painted girdles. The next 
contained the moffes of the land ; 
among thefe we faw the low and 
-humblé f{pecies of our own growth, 
and with them the Afiatic and 
American kinds, emuJating plants 
and fhrubs. The wolf’s claw and 
the Cyprefs mofs, the prickly felago 
of the rocks, and the floating fonti- 
nalis of the current, the low green 
of the fcorched wall, and the dang- 
Ting grey of the venerable forelt. 
From thefe, the nextin order, or as 
itis ufually exprefled, the next in 
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their approaches to perfections 
were the ferns, the maiden hairs Of 
Canada and Crete, hartsstonguc 
bending down its long leaf, and 
taking root for a new progeny 
from the extremity ; the low pro- 
duce of our hollow fhades & ga- 
ping walls, and the towring fpecies 
of the Weft-India forefts emulating 
trees. In the fame volume ftood a 
few fingular produétions, allied in 
nature though not foin:form; the 
adders-tongue, the horfe-tails. and 
a number of elegant and ftrange 
productions. Next we rofe to the 
more perfeé& plants. Here we faw 
the humble grafs raifed from a 
{pecies or two, as I had _ been 
ufed to efteem ‘it, into a family 
at once namerous and elegant, 
furprifing not more in its variety 
than beauty. What meaneft portion 
is there of natare’s ftores that doeg 
not amazeus thus upon the acqnain- 
tance ? We faw here, with the fanre 
grafly leaf, with the fame chafty 

ower, plants from the low. darnel 
to the Indian corn, whofe ‘thick 
ear the talleft muft look upto. The 
rufh, the reed, the cyperus, famed 
in medicine, all faced us in this 
clafs. ‘Fhe corn of every kind, the 
fugar cane, the panic, and the 
millet, the upright fox-tail, and 
the bowing capon’s-feathers. From 
thefe the fimilarity of leaf had led 
the early naturalift, unintormed of 
the more perfe&t method from the 
flowers, to the bulb-rooted plants. 
The garlick and the moly firft met 
our eye. From thefe the pages 
fhewed the daffodil and inow- 
drop, the tulip, the lilly, and the 
afphodel, the hyacinth and painted 


‘fritillary. The herbs of rarer kind, 


the treafure of an Indian foil, were 
here in all profufion. Here blufhed 
the glowing cannacorus: here the 
cucuma defcended to its faffron 
root ; and here the broad leaves of 
the aroorchis fhamed the fhort ftalk 
of the flower.. From thence we tra~ 
velled over the broad pages, 
fraught with jafmine, olive, and 
the coffee. Here blufhed the yer- 
nain, and there the pepper drop- 
ped his. chain -of -berries. The 


coral-tree, the rofe-tree of the In- 
dics, 
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@ies, the iron-wood, the climbing 
dog{bane, and al] the variety of the 
Jaurel tulip here f{pread over the 
fair fheets. Here the Peruvian 
bark difclofed its flowers; there 
the broad leaf of the tobacco co- 
vered the whole page ; and here 
the purple bag of the low capficum 
tingled the mouth that touched it, 
The rofebay opened to us another 
volume, the grey leaf adding new 
graces to the purple flower. ‘The 
gentian here difplayed its blue 
flower, and its nervous foliage; and 
Nearit ttood tufted lantana. Here 
the feveral faunders fhewed their 
pay fiowers ; and there the pretious 
logwood, and guaiacum, and faf- 
fatras difplayed their various foli- 
age. The rough fruit of the cal- 
trop here fcarce found room on the 
equal leaf, and, though fplit, dented 
the oppofite pages. Here itood the 
Hitile flower of the fpirea in its 
thick ciufter; and there the fingle 
poppy {pread over larger fpaces. The 
waiter lilly, as well the golden as 
the filver kind; the bicad piony, 
and the drooping columbine cloled 
this feries.. The next began with 
the full marigold, and afier fhewed 
us al] the favoury herbs, the fra 
grant perfumes ; the lavender and 
rofemary; the baum, the bail and 
the whole fragrant tribe.. The 
next prefented us the trumpet flower, 
tie blown martynia, the purple 
fizwort, and the chaftevitex. Tne 
acrid crefs,; and the fharp muftard, 
the raddith, and ail the podded 
tribe, The mallows and the ket- 
miz, the cotton-tiees, and al! the 
varied tribe of hollyoaks, the dou- 
ble rooted orchis, the falep of the 
Orientals, the rhubarb, and the 
Ipecacuanha. The yamthe food of 
the wild Indian; the palm that 
yields the fagoe from its trunk ; 
the caffada, whofe juice is po:fonous, 
but that expreffcd, the folid fub- 
itance is innocent, and is uled as 
food; the mandrake famous by 
miftake, fuppof:d the feripture 
treatu'e ; the m fletoes that grow 
@n trees, and not like ours ierve 
Oaly for the thew, bat conrain 
within their hollow leaves water 
for the thirfly traveller. “‘hefe and 
@ multitude of others shewing their 
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¢, 
figures by the preferved parts, and 
their fingulariues and ules by the 
notes written in the hand of the 
great collector, threw before us the 
whole vegetable world in a imail 


compais. ™ 
(To be continued.) 


The Life ef Tuomas Wotser, 
Cardinal and Archbijbop of York. 


[Continued from Page 46. | 


WOLSEY had defired Fraticis to 
beitow another Diocefe upon 
Lewis Guillard, the fermer Bifhop 
of Tournay ; and the French King 
had promifed-to gratify him in chat 
particular; but, inftead of fulfilling 
his promife, he folicued the Pope 
to re-eftablifh Guillard in the 
Bithopric of ‘Tournay, who accor- 
dingly obtained a Bull for that 
purpofe. This Papal mandaie gave 
great umbrage beth to Henry and 
his favourite ; but the French Mo- 
harch, in order to pacify Woliey, 
promifed to ufe hisintere:t, in order 
to obtain for him a Cardinai’s hat, 
which was now the chief object of 
his ambition. Wolfey had already 
employed Cardinal Adrian, Bifhop 
of Bath, and the Pope’s Cailector 
in England, to folicit that honour 
for him atthe Courtof Rome. But 
Adrian did not aét with fincerity in 
this negociation ; and Wolley, re- 
ceiving intelligence that he had be- 
trayed his caule, was greatly irilta- 
ted agsinit him, and prevailed upon 
the King to write a leiter with his 
Own hand to the Pope, defiring he 
would appoint another Collector ta 
the room of Adrian. He alfoicizea 
upon fome pretext to caufe Polydo.e 
Virgil, who was Cardinal Adriau’s 
Deputy Collector in Engiand, and 
who is faid to have written letters 
to Rome againit Wolfley, to be comi- 
snitted to the Tower. ‘The Pove 
complied with Henry’: requeft, wiih 
refpect to removing Adrian from 
tne Collectorfinp; but his Holi. 
nels, together with Cardinal Julig 
de Meuicis, warmly folicited the 
colarsemenct ot Polydore Virgil ; 
aad this requeit of the Pope’s waa 
at length complied with, aud Pelys 

dere was fee at lioersy. 
i Waolley’s 
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Wolfey’s application for a Car- Before Wolfey was dignified with 
dinal’s hat had met with much op- the Purple, he had engroffed the 
pofition ; however, he was atlength fole adminiftration of affairs. ** He 
honoured with the Purple, being ** {> abfolutely governed the King, 
created, on the 7th of September, ‘* ({ays Rapin), that he turned him 
1515, Cardinal of St. Cecile be- * which way he pleafed; bat he 
yond the Tiber. When he was ‘* managed fo artfully, that the 
informed that the meffenger with << King always fancied he took his 
the hat was arrived in England, ** own courfe, when he only fullowe 
and that he was a perfor of nocha- ‘6 ed the fuggeftions of his Mie 
sacter or diftinction, and medebut * nifter.” Rapin further obferves, 
a defpicable appearance, Wolfey that Wolfey ‘* no fooner faw 
thinking it a diminution of the ho- ‘* himfelf fixed in his mafter’s fa- 
nour done to him, that forich and *¢ your, but he fought means to re- 
important a prefent fhould be fo ** move from Court all thofe that 
meanly introduced, he ordered the ¢* could give him any jealouly, by 
mefienger to be flopped, that he ** the Kinp’s efteem forthem. Fox, 
might be better arrayed and attend- ** Bifhop of Winchefter, the Dukes 
ed; and accordingly he was met ** of Norfolk and Suffolk, who 
wpon Black Heath by a great num~ ** had been mot in favour, receiv- 

ber of Prelates and gentlemen, ef- ** ed fo many mortifications from 

pecially thofe of Ken:, who conduc ** this imperious Prelate, that at 
ted him in great pomp and triumph *¢ length they quitted the Court, 
to London, and through Cheapfide «* not to be expofed to hisinfults.” 
to Weftminfter; the Lord-Mayor, Jt is faid that when Fox. who had 
Aldermen, ard the refpectiveCom- greatly contributed towards Wol- 
panies of the City of London, at= fey’s rife, retired from Court in 
tending in their flands during tae difguft, he defired of the King, 
proceflion. At Weltminfler-abbey ‘*¢ that he would not fuffer the fer- 
eight Abbots, in their properha- ‘* yant to be greater than his maf- 
bits, received the facred hat with ** ter.” To which the King re- 
greatfolemnity, andconveyed it to plied, that ** it fhould be his care, 
the high altar, whereon it was fet. ‘* that thofe who were his fub- 
Andon the 18th of November, be- « jects fhouid obey, and not com- 
ing Sunday, Wolfey repaired to ** mand.” 
Veltmintleieabbey, accompanied by Archbifhop Warham, who now 
the principal Nobility and Gentry, held the pott of Chancellor, being 
and, kneeling before the high altar, a Prelaieof a moderate and peace- 
with his hood over his face, able temper, chofe rather to retire 
whilft the benediGion and prayers from public bufinefs, than to main- 
concerning the creation of aCardie tain an unequal conteft with Wol- 
nal were read to him, the Archbi- fey ; accordingly he refigned the 
fhop of Canterbury piaced the hat Seals on the 22d day of De- 
on his head. Thisceremonybeing cemser this year, 1515, and two 
ended, the new-made Cardinal, days after Cardinal Wolfey was 
wich a mo it magnificent trains t€- appointed Lord Chancelior. And 
turned tohis palace atCharing Crofs, thefe acceflicns of dignity, his be 
where a fumptuous cntertainment ing made Cardinal and Chancel- 
was provided; and at which were lor, confiderably augmentd Wol- 
prefent the King, the Queen, fey’s pride and arroganee, which 
the Queen of Scoriand, the Qseene were before fufficiently exorbitant. 

Dowager al france, the Archbithop He afflumed 2 pgreater degree of 

of Canterbury, the Bifhops of pemp and magnificence, than any 

Winchefter, Durham, and Roche= churchman in Kupland had ever 

fter, the Dukes of Norfolk and done before him. fis train, we 

Saffatk, Sir John Pineux, Lord are told, confiited cf eight hundred 

Ciel jultice of England, theother fervants, many of whom were 

Jwiges and Se-jeants, and many Kaights and gentiemen, And Ca- 

@sner perions of diftinétion. 2 vendith 
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vendifh tells us, that he had nine 
er ten Lords among his attendants, 
one of whom wasthe Ear! of Der- 
by. His equipages, his furniture, 
the embroidery of his liveries, and 
his own apparel, were uncommonly 
{plendid and fuperb. Heis faid to 
have been the firft Clergyman in 
England who wore filk and gold, 
not only on his habit, but alfo on 
his faddles, and the trappings of his 
horfes and mules, Even the prin- 
cipal cook of his privy kitchen, we 
are informed by Cavendifh, was 
daily clothed in fattin or velvet, 
and wore alfo a geld chain. _ 

When he appeared in public, he 
caufed his Cardinal’s hat to be 
borne aloft by a perfon of rank ; 
and when he came to the King’s 
chapel, he would permit it to be 
Jaid upon no place but the altar. 
Two Priefis, the talleit and come- 
lieft that could be met with, carried 
before him two crofles, one as Car- 
dinal, & the other as Archbifhop of 
York. The people would fometimes 
make merry with the Carainal’s two 
croffes ; and obferve, that they were 
convinced one crofs alone was not 
futiicient for the expiation of his 
fins and offences. Befides his 
croffes, two gentlemen carried be- 
fore him alfo two pillars of filver, as 
a kind of maces, & another carried 
the Great Seal before him, Four 
footmen alfo attended -with gilt pole 
axes in their hands, befides a numee 
rous train of other attendant:. Moft 
of h.s attendants rode on horfeback, 
but he himfelf rode upon a mule, 
the trappings of which were of crim- 
fon velvet, with a faddile of the 
fame, and gilt ftirrups. Every 
Sunday he retorted to the Court at 
Greenwich, from his houte at Cha 
r.ng-Crofs, with all chis pomp and 
parade, not forgetting either his 
crofies, his filver pillars, his hat, or 
his Great Seal. As to his own 
houfe, it was reforted to by Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, ‘and people of all 
ranks, like the palace of a Sovereign 
Prince. 

Volley created himfelf many 
enemies by his pride and oftenta- 
tion. But he executed the office of 
ChanceSlor with great ability. He 
adminiftered juftice in that high and 
Important poit with the urmoltia, 
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partiality ; and he difcovered in his 
decifions the moft penetrating judg- 
ment, and the moi comprehenfive 
knowledge oflaw, and of equity. 
He very much protected the come 
mon people from the oppretlions of 
the Great; and he was a great pa» 
tron of literacure, and was particue 
larly liberal to feveral learned 
foreigners, 

In 1516, Cardinal Wolley receiv 
ed acommiffion from the Pope, ap= 
pointing him Legate aA LATERE. 
Ard having received this new dip- 
nity, he made a new difplay of that 
pomp and paraceto which he was 
fo much addicted. ‘On folemn featte 
days, he was not content without 
faying mafs after the manner of the 
Pope himfelf; and not only had 
Bifhops and Abbots to ferve him, 
bur even engaged the firft Nobility 
tO give him water and the towel. 
To fupport his magnificent manner 
of living, befides the profits of the 
o.fice of Chancellor, and the revee 
nues of the Archbifhopric of York, 
and the Bishopric of Tournay, he 
got poffefiion, at very low leafes, of 
the revenues of Bath, Worcetter, 
and Hereford, Bifhoprics filled by 
Italians, who were allowed to refide 
abroad, and who were glad to com- 
pound for this indulgence, by part- 
ing with a confiderable fhare of 
their profits. He had alfo about 
this time a penfion of three thou. 
fand livres granted to him by 
Charles, King of Spain, having be- 
tore obtained the conditional grant 
of a penfion of ten thoufand ducats 
outoft the Dutchy of Milan. And 
it was compated that his whole re- 
venues, with the penfions and nu- 
merous prefents that he reccived 
from abroad, annually exceeded 
the revenues of the Crown. Burt 
thoagh Wolfey thus engrofled fuch 
prodigtous revenues, ecclefialtical 
and civil, yet Anthony Wood 
tells us, that **-that he was the 
** mott difinterefted Clergyman of 
*¢ thatage !” 

Surrounded as Wolfley was with 
pomp and dignity, he remembered 
the affront which he had received 
from Sir Amias Pawlet. Fhe Car- 
djnal and Chancellor could not for. 
give the iniult which had been of. 
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fered to the Reétor of Lymington. 
He fent for Pawlet; and after a fe- 
vere expoftulation with him, con- 
cerning the treatment which he had 
formerly received at his hands, he 
ftrittly enjoined him not {to go out 
of town without fpecial Jicence. 
And for five or fix yearsthe Knight 
was confined by the Cardinal’s ore 
der in the Temple; where he fought 
to mitigate Wolfey*s refentment by 
adorning the gate-houfe next to tne 
ftreet with his arms, his hat, and 
other badges of diflingtion, prover 
to him as Cardinal. Sir Amias 
Pawlet was after fome years con- 
finemenc difcharged ; but it appears 
evidently that the Cardinal, in this 
affair, acted in an arbitrary and il- 
legal manner. 

, (To be continued.) 


Elements of Natural Philofophy, drawn 
: up by the celebrated Mr. Locke 


(Continued from Page 43.) 
NEXT to Seeing, Hearing is the 


moit extenfive of our fenfes. 

The ear is the organ of hearing, 
whofe curious ftructure 1s to be 
Jearnt from Anatomy. : 
- That whichis conveyed into the 
brain by the Ear, is called Sound: 
though in truth, till it come to 
reach and affect the perc¢pitive part, 
it be nothing but motion. j 
- The motion, which produces in 
us the perception of Sound, 1s a vi- 
bration of the air, caufed by an 
exceeding fhort, but quick, tremu- 
gus motion of the body, from 
which it is propagated; and there- 
fore we confider and denominaate 
them as bodies founding. 

‘l hat Sound is the effect of fuch 
a fhort, brifk, vibrating motion of 
bodies, from which it is propagated; 
spay be known from what is ob- 
erved and felt in the ftrings of Ine 


firuments, and the trembling of 


beiis, as long as we perceive any 
found come trom them: for as foon 
as that vibration is ftopt, or ceaies 
in them, the perception ceafes aifo. 

Tne propagation of Sound is ve- 
ry quick, but not approaching that 
of light. Sounds move abouc one 


thovfand one hundred and fofty 
E,nglith feet, in a fecond minute’ of 
time ; and in feven or eight minutes 
of time, they move about one hun- 
dred Engliin miles. 

Smelling, is another fenfe, that 
feems to,be wrought on by bodies at 
a diftance ; tho’ that which imme- 
diately affects the organ, and pro- 
duces in us the fenfation of any 
{mell, are effluvia’s or invifible par 
ticles, that coming from bodies at 
adiltance, immediately affeét the 
olfatiory nerves, 

Smelling bodies feem perpetually 
to jend forth effluvia’s or fleams, 
witnout fenfibly wafting at all. 
Thusa grain of mufk will fend forth 
odoriferous particles for {cores of 
years. together, without its being 
{pent: whereby one would con- 
clude that thefe particles are very 
{mall ; and yet it is plain, that they 
are much grofier than the rays of 
light, which have a free paffape 
thro’ glafs ; and groffer alfo than 
the magnetick effluvias, which pafs 
freely thro’ all bodies, when thofe 
that produce {meil, will not pals 
the thin membranes of a bladder, 
and many of them {icarce ordinary 
white paper. 

There is a great variety of {mells, 
tho’ we have but a few’names for 
them: fweet, ftinking, fouer, rank, 
and mutty, are almoit all the ceno- 
minations we have for odours ; tho% 
the {mell of a violet, and of mufk, 
both cali’d f{weet, are as dillinét as 
any two {mells whatfoever. 

Tafte, is the next fenfe to be 
confidered. 

The Organ of Tafte, is the tongue 
and palate. | 

Bodies that emit light, founds, 
and {mells, are feen, heard, and 
{melt at a diftance: but bodies are 
not tafied, but by immediate ape 
plication to the organ; for tillour 
meat touch our tongues or palates, 
we tafle it not, how neat foever it 
be. 

It may be obferv’d of Tafte, that 
tho’ there be a great variety of them, 
yet, as in fmelis, they have only 
{ome few general nanies ; as {weet; 
bitter, fouer, harfh, rank, and 
fome few others. ) 

: The 
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The fifth and laft of our fenfes is — objects, thus, too much 
Touch : a fenfe fpread over the light offends the eye: fome founds 
whole body, tho’ it be moit emi- delight, and others grate the ear: 
nently plac’d in the ends of the fin- heat in a certain degree is very 
ers. pleafant, which may be augmented 
By this fenfe the tangible qua- to the greateft torment: and {0 the 
lities of bodies are difcern’d ; as ‘ 
hard, fofc, f{mooth, rough dry, wets Thefe five fenfes are common to 
clammy, and the like. beafts with men: nay in fome of 
But the moft confiderable of the them, fome brutes exceed mankind, 
qualities, that are perceiv’d by this But men are endow’d with other 
denfe, are heat, and cold. faculties, which far excel any thing 
The due temperament of thofe that is to be found in the other 
two oppofite qualities, is the great animals, in this our globe. 
inftrument ot nature, that fhe Memory alfo, brutes may be fups 
makes ufe of, in moft,.if not all, pofed to have, as weil as men, 
her productions. ead The Underftanding of Man doeg 
Heat, is a very brisk agitation of fo furpafs that of brutes, that fome 
the infenfible parts of the object, areof anopinion, brutes are mere 
which produces in us that fenfation, machines, without any manner of 
from whence we denominate the perception atall. But letting this 
object hot: fo what in our fenfation opinion alone, as ill-grounded, we 
is heat, in the object is nothing but will proceed to the confideration of 
motion. This appears by theway, human onderftanding, and the dif- 
whereby heat is produc’d: for we tiné operations thereof, 
fee that the rubbing of a brafs-nail The loweft degree of it confifts 
upon a board, will. make it very inPerception, which we have be 
hot; and the axle-trees of carts fore in part taken notice of, ig 
and coaches are often hot, and fpeaking of the fenfes. Concern. 
fometimes to a degree, thatit fets ing which it may beconvenient far. 
them on fire, by the rubbing of the ther to obferve, that to conceive a 
nave of tl.e wheel upon it. right notion of Perception, we muf 
On the other fide,. the utmoft de- confider the diftin® objects of it, 
greeof Cold, is the ceflation of that which are fimple Ideas; fuch .ag 
motion of the infenfible particles, are thofe fignified by thefe words, 
which to our touch is Heat. fcarlet, blue, fweet, bitter, heat, 
Bodies are denominated hot and cold, &c. from the other objects of 
cold in proportion to the prefent our fenfes: to which we may add 
temperament of that part of our the internal operations of our owa 
body, to which they. are apply’d; minds, as the objects of our owa 
fo, that feels hot to one, which Reflection, fuch as are thinking, 
feems cold to another; nay, the willing, &c. , 
fame body felt by thetwo hands of Odut of thefe fimple Ideas are mad 
the fame man, may at the fame by putting them. together, fever 
time appear hot to the one, and compounded, or complex Ideas 
cold to the other ; becaufe the as thofe fignify’d by the word pebe 
motion of the infenfible particles ble, marygold, horte. 
of the one, may be more brisk than The next thing the underftand« 
that of the particles of the other. ing doth in its progrefs to knowe 
Befides the objects before mens ledge, is to abftract its Ideas, by 
tioned which are peculiar to each which abftraétion they are made gee 
of our fenfes, as fight and colour neral. ) 
of the fight; found of hearing ; A general Idea, is an Idea in the 
odours of imelling; favours of mind, confider’d there as feparated 
tafting ; and tangible qualitiesof{the from time and place ; and ia capa- 
touch: there are two others that bietoreprefent'any particular being 
are common toall the fenfes; and thatis comformable to it. Know- 
thofe are plea(ure and pain, which ledge, which is the higheft de 
they may receive by and with their of the speculative faculties, coniifte 
in 
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fered to the Rector of Lymington. 
He fent for Pawlet; and after a te- 
vere expoftulation with him, con- 
cerning the treatment which he had 
formerly received at his hands, he 
ftrittly enjoined him not fo go out 
of town without fpecial Iicence. 
And for five or fix yearsthe Knight 
was confined by the Cardinal’s ore 
der in the Temple; where he fought 
to mitigate Wolfey*s refentment by 
adorning the gate-houfe next to tne 
{treet with his arms, his hat, and 
other badges of diflingtion, prover 
to him as Cardinal. Sir Amias 
Pawlet was after fome years cone 
finemenc difcharged ; but it appears 
evidently that the Cardinal, in this 
affair, acted in an arbitrary and il- 
legal manner. 

| (To be continued.) 


Elements of Natural Philofophy, drawn 
p « up by the celebrated Mr. Locke 


(Continued from Page 43.) 


NEXT to Seeing, Hearing is the 
moit extenfive of our fenfes. 
The ear is the organ of hearing, 
whofe curious ftructure is to be 
Jearnt from Anatomy. ; 
‘That whichis conveyed into the 
brain by tne Ear, is called Sound: 
though in truth, till it come to 
reach and affect the perceptive part, 
it be nothing but motion. 3 
The motion, which produces in 
us the perception of Sound, is a vi- 
bration of the air, caufed by an 
exceeding fhort, but quick, tremu- 
Tous motion of the body, from 
which it is propagated: and there- 
fore we confider and denominaate 
them as bodies founding. 
~ "That Sound is the effect of fuch 
a fhort, brifk, vibrating motion of 
bodies, from which it is propagated; 
spay be known from what is ob- 
ferved and felt in the ftrings of In- 
firuments, and the trembling of 
beils, as long as we perceive any 
found come trom them: for as foon 
as that vibration is ftopt, or ceaies 
in them, (he perception ceafes alfo. 
Tne propagation of Sound is ve- 
ry quick, but not approaching that 
of light. Souads move abouc one 


thovfand one hundred and fofty 

Englith feet, in a fecond minute of - 
time ; and in feven or eight minutes 
of time, they move about one hun- 

dred Engliin miles. 

Smelling, is another fenfe, that 
feems to,be wrought on by bodies at 
a diftance ; tho’ that which imme- 
diately affects the organ, and pro- 
duces in us the fenfation of any 
{mell, are efflavia’s or invifible par« 
ticles, that coming from bodies at 
adiltance, immediately affeét the 
olfaciory nerves, 

Smelling bodies feem perpetually 
to fend forth effluvia’s or fleams, 
witnout fenfibly waiting at all. 
Thus a grain of mufk will fend forth 
odoriferous particles for {cores of 
years. together, without its being 
{pent: whereby one would con- 
clude that thefe particles are very 
{mall ; and yet it 1s plain, that they 
are much grofier than the rays of 
light, which have a free paflage 
thro’ glafs ; and groffer alfo than 
the magnetick effluvias, which pafs 
freely thro’ all bodies, when thofe 
that produce f{meil, will not pafs 
the thin membranes of a bladder, 
and many of them {carce ordinary 
white paper. 

There is a great variety of {mells, 
tho’ we have but a few'names for 
them: {weet, ftinkinzg, fouer, rank 
and mutty, are almoit all the ceno- 
minations we have for odours ; tho% 
the {mell of a violet, and of mukk, 
both cali’d {weet, are as dillinct as 
any two {mells whatfoever. 

‘Tafte, is the next fenfe to be 
confidered. 

The Organ of Tafte, is the tongue 
and palate. 

Bodies that emit light, founds, 
and {mells, are feen, heard, and 
{melt at a diftance: but bodies are 
not tallied, but by immediate ape 
plication to the organ; for tillour 
meat touch our tongues or palates, 
we taite it not, how neat foever it 


be. 

It may be obferv’d of Tafte, that 
tho’ there be a preat variety of them, 
yet, as in fmelis, they have only 
fome few general names ; as {weet, 
bitter, fouer, harfh, rank, and 
fome few others. | 


The 




















The fifth and lait of our fenfes is 
Touch : a fenfe {pread over the 
whole body, tho’ it be moit emi- 
nently plac’d in the ends of the fia- 


ers. 
. By this fenfe the tangible qua- 
lities of bodies are difcern’d ; as 
hard, fofc, fmooth, rough dry, wet, 
clammy, and the like. 

But the moft confiderable of the 
qualities, that are perceiv’d by this 
denfe, are heat, and cold. 

The due temperament of thofe 
two oppofite qualities, is the great 
inftrument of nature, that fhe 
makes ufe of, in moit,.if not-all, 
her productions. 

Heat, is a very brisk agitation of 
the infenfible parts of the object, 
which produces in us that fenfation, 
from whence we denominate the 
object hot; fo what in our fenfation 
is heat, in the objeé is nothing but 
motion. This appears by the way, 
whereby heat is produc’d: for we 
fee that the rubbing of a brafs-nail 

upon a board, will. make it very 
hot; and the axle-trees of carts 
and coaches are often hot, and 
fometimes to a degree, that it fets 
them on fire, by che rubbing of the 
nave of tl.e wheel upon it. 

On the other fide,. the utmoft de- 
gree of Cold, is the ceflation of that 
motion of the infenfible particles, 
which toourtouchis Heat 

Bodies are denominated hot and 
cold ia proportion to the. prefent 
temperament of that part of our 
body, to which they. are apply’d ; 
fo, that feels hot to one, which 
feems cold to another; nay, the 
fame body felt by the two hands of 
the fame man, may at the fame 
time appear hot to the one, and 
cold to the other ; becaufe the 
motion of the infenfible particles 
of the one, may be more brisk than 
that of the particles of the other. 

Befides the objects before mene 
tioned which are peculiar to each 
of our fenfes, as fight and colour 
of the fight; found of hearing ; 
odours of fmelling; favours of 
tafting ; and tangible qualities of the 
touch: there are two others that 
are common to all the fenfes ; and 
thofe are pleaiure and pain, which 
they may receive by and with their 
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— objects, thus, too much 
ight offends the eye: fome founds 
delight, and others grate the ear = 
heat in a certain degree is very 
pleafant, which may be augmented 
to the greateft torment: and {othe 


eft. 

Thefe five fenfes are common to 
beafts with men: nay in fome of 
them, fome brutes exceed mankind, 
But men are endow’d with other 
faculties, which far excel any thing 
that is to be found in the other 
animals, in this our globe. 

Memory alfo, brutes may be fupe 
pofed to have, as weil as men, 

The Underftanding of Man does 
fo furpafs that of brutes, that fome 
are of anopinion, brutes are mere 
machines, without any manner of 
perception atall. But letting this 
opinion alone, as ill-grounded, we 
will proceed to the confideration of 
human onderftanding, and the dif 
ting operations thereof. 

The loweft degree of i+ confifte 
in Perception, which we have be« 
fore in part taken notice of, in 
{peaking of the fenfes. Concerns 
ing which it may be convenient far. 
ther to obferve, that to conceive a 
right notion of Perception, we muf 
confider the diftin® objects of it, 
which are fimple Ideas; fuch \ag 
are thofe fignified by thefe words, 
fcarlet, blue, fweet, bitter, heat, 
cold, &c. from the other objeéts of 
our fenfes: to which we may add 
the internal operations of our owra 
minds, as the objects of our own 
Reflection, fuch as are thinking, 
willing, &c. : 

Oat of thefe fimple Ideas are mad 
by putting them. together, fever 
compounded, or complex Ideas 

as thofe fignify’d by the word pebe 
ble, marygold, horfe. 

The next thing the underftand. 
ing doth in its progrefs to knows 
ledge, is to abftract its Ideas, by 
which abftraction they are made gee 
neral. 

A general Idea, is an Idea in the 
mind, confider’d there as feparated 
from time and place ; and fo capa- 
bie to reprefent'any particular being 
that is comformable to it. Know- 
ledge, which is the higheft degree 

of the fpeculative faculties, coniilte 
in 
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in the perception of the truth of 
affirmative, or negative propofi- 
t10Nns, . 

This perception is either imme- 
diate, or mediate. Immediate per- 
ception or the agreement or dif- 
agreement of two Ideas, is when 
by comparing them together in our 
gninds, we fee, or as it were behold, 
their agreement or difagreement. 
"This thereiore is call’d intuitive 
Knowledge. Thus we fee that red 
3s not preen; that the whole, is 
Digger than a part; that two and 
two, are equal to four. 

The truth of thefe and the like 
propofitions, we know by a bare 
dimple intuition of the Ideas them- 
felves, without any more ado: and 

fuch propofitions are call’d felf 
€visent. 

Tne mediate perception of the 
@pre ment or difagreement of two 

tas, is when by the intervention 
gf ore or more other Ideas, their 
agrecment ordifagreement is fhewn.- 
This is call’d Demonftration, or 
r.tional Knowledge. For inftance : 
‘The inequality of the breadth of 
two windows, Or two rivers, or any 
two bodies tuat cannot be put to- 
gether, may be known by the inter- 
vention of the fame meafure, ap- 
ply’d to them both : and fo it is in 
our generai Ideas, whofe agreement 
©r, diiagreement may be often 
fhean by the intervention of fome 
@tlier Ideas, io as to produce de- 
aonflrative knowledge ; where the 

Ideas in queftion cannot be brought 
together, and immediarely cam- 
ab 10 as tO produce intuitive 
nowledge. 

The Underftanding doth not 
know only certain truth ;-but alfo 
judpes of Probability, which con- 
Gifts in the likely agreement or dif- 
@greement of Ideas, 

Phe affenting to any propofition 
= probable, is Called Opinion, or 

e1iet. 


We have hitherto confidered the 
ereat and vifible parts of the Uni- 
werfe, and thofe great mafles of mat- 
¢er, the ftars, planets, and particu- 
darly this our earth ; together with 
the inanimate parts, and animate 
Anhabitants of it; it may be now 








Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


fit to confider what thefe fenfible 
bodies are made of, and thasis, of 
unconceivably fmall bodies, or a- 
toms, out of whofe various combi- 
nations bigger molleculz are made ; 
and fo by a greater and greater com- 
pofition bigger bodies: and out of 
thefe the whole material world is 
contftituted, 

By the figure, bulk, texture, and 
motion, of thefe fmall and infenfi- 
ble corpufcles, all the phenomena 
of bodies may be explained. 


Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


wat madnefs it is for aman to 
flarve himfelf, to enrich his 
heir, and fo turn a friend into an 
enemy ! For his joy at your death, 
will be proportioned to what you 
leave him. 

A wife man will defire no more 
than what he may getjuilly, ule 
foberly, diftribute chearfally, and 
leave contentedly. 

The beft kindnefs ofa proud man 
hath often fuch a mixture of arro- 
gancy, as their greateft obligations 
are render’d ungracious to a worthy 
receiver. ; 

"Tis rareto fee an smmoderate 
ambition, which is not accompanhi~- 
ed with a mean fubjection. 

He that {wells in profperity, will 
fhrink in adverfity. 

There is not the greateft man 
living, but may ftand in need of the 
meaneft, as much as the meaneit 
does of him. 

The beft way to humble a proud 
man, is to take no notice of 
him. 

A perfon who fquanders away his 
fortune in rioting and profufenels, 
is neither juft to himfelt, ot others ; 
for, by a conduét of this kind, his 
{uperfluities flow in an irregular 
channel, and thofe that are the moit 
unworthy, are the greaiett fharers 
of them, whodo not fail to cen- 
fure him when his fubftance is ex- 
haufted. 

A man’s defires always difappoint 
him ; for tho’ he meets with fome- 
thing that gives him fatisfaction, 
yet it never thoroughly anfwers his 
expectation. | 
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Tbe History of PORSENNA, 
KING or RUSSIA, 
(Continued from Page 48.) 
QXWIFT as the fiery meteor from on 

h high 
Shoots to its goal, and gleams athwart the 


KY. 
Here with quick fan his lab’ring pinions 


play ; 

There glide at eafe along the liquid 
way 5 

Now lizhtly fkim the plain with even 

= flight ; 

Now proudly foar above the mountain’s 
height. 

Spightful Detraétion, whofe envenom’d 
hate 


‘Sports with the fuff’rings of the good 
and great, 
Spares not our prince, but with oppro- 
brious f{neer 
Arraizns him of the heinous fin of fear; 
That he, fo try’d in arms, whofe very 
name 
Infus’d a fecret panic where it came, 
Ev'n he as high above the clouds he 
flew, 
And fpy’d the mountains leff’ning to the 
view, 
Nought round him but the wide expand- 
ed air, 
Helplefs, abandon’d to a ftripling’s care, 
Struck with the rapid whirl, and dread- 
ful height, 
Confefs’d fome faint alarm, fome little 
fright, 
The friendly God, who inftantly divin’d 
The terrors that poficfs’d his fellow’s 
mind, 
To calm his troubled thought, and cheat 
the way, 
Defcrib’d the nations that beneath them 


lay, 

The name, the climate, and tbe foil’s in- 
creafe, 

Their arms in war, their government in 


peace ; 

Shew'd their domeftic arts, their foteign 
trade, 

What intereft they purfa'’d, what leagues 
they made, 
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The fweet difcourfe fo charm'd PorfeRt 
na’s ear, 

That loft in joy he had no time to fear, 

From Scandinavia's cold inclement wafte 

O’er wide Germania’s various realms they 
patt, 

And now on Albions fields fufpend thei¢ 
toil, 

And hover for a while and blefs the foil. 


O’er the gay fcene the prince delighted \ 
hung, 

And gaz’d in rapture and forgot his | 
tongue ; ; 

Till burfting forth at length, Behold, 4 
cried he, t 


The promis’d ifle, the landI long’d to 


fee ; 
Thofe plains, thofe vales, and fruitful 
hills declare 
My queen my charmer muft 
there. 
Thus rav’d the monarch, and the gentle 
guide, 
Pleas’d with his error, thus infmiles ree 
ply’d. 
I muft applaud, my Lord, the lucky 
thought ; 
Ev’n I who know the original am \! 
cauglit, i 
In doubt my fenfes, when I vicw the 
draught. ‘ 
The flow afcending hill, the lofty wood MM 
Thatmantles o'er its brow, the filver 
flood 
Wandering in mazes through the flow’ry 
mead, 
The herd that in the plenteous paftures. 
feed, 
And ev'ry obje&, every fcene excites 
Frefh wonder in my foul, and fills with 
new delights : 
Dwells cheerful Plenty there and learned 
Eafe, 
And art with Nature feems at ftrife to 
leafe. 
There Liberty, delightful goddefs, reigns, 
Gladdens each heart, and gilds the icf 
tile plains ; 
There firmly feated may fhe ever fmile, 
And fhow’r her bleffings o'er her fav iite 


inhabit: 


— a ~:~ 


_ 
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But fee the riGng fan reproves our flay, 


He jfaid, and to the ecean wing’d his 
way, 
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Stretching his courfe to climates then 


unknown, 

Nations that fwelter in the burning 
zone. 

There in Peruvian vales a moment 


{tay’d, 

And f{mooth’d* his wings beneath the 
citron fhade ; 

Then fwift his airy pinions ply’d a- 


gain, 
Crofs’d the new world & fought the fou- 
thern main ; 
‘Where many a wet and weary league o’er- 
alt 


Pp 
‘The with’d for paradife appear’d at 


latt. 
With force abated now they gently fweep 
O’er srr te furface of the fhining 


The Mae: 3 ‘hail’ d them from the diftant 
fhore, 
_ The Nereids play’d around, the Tritons 


{wam before, 


“While foft Favonius t! #ir arrival greets, 


And breathes his welcome in a thoufand 


’ {weets, 

‘Nor pale difeafe, nor health confuming 
care 

Nor wrath, nor foul revenge can enter 
there; > 


“No vapours foggy ;loom imbrowns the 
{k 


; 
No tempsits rage, no angry lhghtnings 


fly ; 
But dews, and foft refrething airs are 
found, 
‘And pure ztherial azure fhines around, 
Whate’er the fweet Saban foil can 
boait, 
©r Mecca’s plains,” or India’s fpicy coaft ; 
What Aybia’s hills, or rich Ocbalia’s 


fields, 

Or fliow’ry vale of fam’d Hymettus 
yields ; 

Or what of old th’ Hefperian orchard 
grac’d 


P| 

All that was e’er delicious to the tafte, 

Swect to the imell, or lovely to the 
view, 

Colieé¥ed there with added beauty 
grew. 

High-tow’'ring to the heav’ns the trees 
are feen, 

Their bulk immenfe, their leaf for ever 
green 

So clofely interwove; the tell tale fun 

Can ne'er apni the decds beneath them 


on 
But where by fits the fportive gales di- 
vide 
Their tender tops, and fan their Jeaves 
afide, 
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Like a ee carpet at their feet liag 
The matted grafs, by bubbling fountains 
fed 


And on ach bough the feather’d choir 


employ . 

Their melting notes and nought is heard 
but joy. 

The painted flow’rs exhale a rich per 
fume, 

The. fruits are mingled with eternal 
bloom, 

And fpring and autumn hand in hand 


appear 

Lead on the merry months, and join to 
clothe the year. 

Here o’er the mountain’s fhaggy fummit 
pour’d, 

From rock to rock the tumbling torrent 
roar’d, 

While beauties Irisin the- vale below 

Paints on the rifing fumes her radiant 


bow, 
Now through the meads the mazy current 
ftray’d 
Now hid in wanderings in the myrtle 
fhade 
Or in a thoufand veins divides its ftore; 
Vifits each plant, refrefhes ev'ry, flow’r 5 
O’er gems and golden fands in murmurs 
flows, : 
And fweetly foothes the foul, and hulls to 
foft repofe, 
lf hunger call, no fooner can the mind 
Expreis her will to needful food inciin’d, 
But in fome cool recefs, or opening gl ides 
The feats are plac’d, the tables neatly iaidy 
And inftantly convey’d by magic hand 
In comely rows the coftly difhes ftand 5 
Meats of all kinds that nature can ime« 
art, 
Pieer'al inall the niceft forms cf art. 
A troop of {prightly nymphs array’d in- 


green, 
With fiow’ry re gee crown'd, come 
fcudding in 
With fragrant bloffoms thefe adorn the 


feait 
Thofe with ‘officious zeal mani theguci, 
Beneath his feet the filken carpet {pread, 
Or fprinkle liquid odours o’er his head, 
Others in ruby cups with rofes bound, 
Delightful deal the fparkling nectar 
round ; 
Or weave the dance, or tune the vocal 


lay ; 

The lyre refounds, the merry minftrils 
play, 

Gay heaith, and youthful joys o’erfpread 


the p.ace, 
And {well cach heart, and triumph fm 
eachface. (Iw be contiazed.4 




















